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LETTER If. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


My pvrar Anice—You say that it seems to you that 
the terrible examples of crime which a city presents 
lessens our faith in the goodness of human nature; that 
we learn to love our fellow beings less, and that our 
hearts get hardened. Things which seem too monstrous 
to believe we are forced to know about, whereas in the 
country, vice is out of sight, there is room enough for her 
to hide her ugly face, and we may keep the hems of 
our garments unstained, untouched, and fancy-free we 
may commune only with the good and beautiful. There 
is much truth in this, and it would be well if all would so 
live, and then there would be no great cities. But as 
the world is, what shall we do? 
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It seems to me that children should be kept as long as 
possible in the Eden of the ignorance of vice, that a 
country life is the only true one for them, that it is almost 
their right; but when they are grown up, should they not 
like their Master the great Teacher, go among their fel- 
low men and seek to save those which are lost? Jesus 
spent his early days in retirement, and we may suppose 
in the midst of grand and beautiful scenery ; you feel 
that he had a keen perception of the beauties of nature ; 
the lilies he speaks of as familiar friends. And when 
after he began his ministry he retired to the mountain 
apart to pray, was it not to refresh his spirit by looking 
at the moon “ light of the silent night,” and watching the 
clouds rejoicing in her presence, and to see her gentle 
beams ‘ brighten the shaggy sides of the mountains” and 
the far-off sea “ rolling its white waves in light” ? 

But Jesus returned from the. loving arms of nature to 
the men who oppressed and persecuted him. He lived 
with sinners ; his only home was in the midst of sinners. 
While the world is in its present state, the true follower 
of Jesus must live amongst his fellow men. It is not 
merely that he may do them good, it is that he may learn 
that the worst man is not all evil, and acquire a new 
faith in the power of human nature to raise itself from 
the lowest state of degradation. 

No one that I ever knew wasa truer lover of his fellow 
men than Dr. Tuckerman, and few men had ever seen so 
much of man’s depravity. He once asked me if I would 
like to go with him and visit some of the families which 
he had under his care. I said yes, and he took me first 
to see a man and his wife whom he had saved from the 
greatest misery by helping the man to cure himself of 
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intemperance. He had induced him to take some rum so 
medicated as to make him deadly sick ; the man suffered 
dreadfully, but was cured : he had been a very bad man, but 
he had now changed into one of the gentlest creatures in 
the world, and was eager to perform his duty let it be 
ever so arduous. His gratitude to Dr. Tuckerman was 
truly affecting. He then took me toa house in which I 
saw such a picture of misery and vice as I had never 
before witnessed. 

There was only one bed in the room; the woman of 
the house whose new-born baby was in the arms of a 
little girl of about seven or eight years, was lying on one 
side of it; on the foot of the bed lay a child dying of a 
lung fever; on another part of it sat a girl of about 
twelve or thirteen ; she had a consumption, and her pale, 
thin face and brilliant eye and attenuated figure told that 
she was fast passing away. ‘The mother had a bad face, 
and was quarrelling with her husband when we entered. 
He used tho most horrid language. and sho returned it. 
He was accusing her of a crime of which she declared 
herself innocent, but added every frightful curse upon 
him she could think of; he returned the horrid words in 
kind. 

Presently Dr. T. took hold of the man’s arm, and said 
to him, “‘ Do you not know that you and all of us are in 
the presence of God, and that your profane, horrible 
language offends Him?” ‘They were both silent for a 
few moments, and then Dr. Tuckerman said, “TI will go 
and get you a bed for these sick children, that your wife 
may be more comfortable, and I entreat you not to abuse 
her any more.” He then asked me to stay with them 
while he went for a bed. It was with some dread that I 
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consented to remain alone with the furious man, but as a 
sort of protection I took a seat by the girl at the fire who 
had the baby. Never was a little girl more delighted 
with a baby brother or sister than was this little girl with 
hers. She looked at it with wonder and delight, and 
bestowed the most loving epithets and kisses upon it, 
She never thought that the little stranger was to contend 
with her for bare existence ; love and love only was in 
her heart. 

At last Dv. Tuckerman returned with a man bringing 
a bed and bedstead. The man could not stay, and Dr, 
Tuckerman and I put up the bedstead, and we made the 
bed and put the sick children on it, and laid the baby by 
the side of its mother. 

Dr. Tuckerman now spoke gently to the man, of his 
drunken, wicked conduct and character, but his words 
only provoked him to begin again the most furious and 
horrid language that could be uttered. It was frightful. 
At last the little girl who was dying of a consumption 
rose from the bed on which she was lying and went up 
to the angry man and laid her thin, transparent hand on 
his arm, and looked him full in the face. ‘ Father,” 
she said, “‘ you must not use this wicked language, you 
must not be so angry, God is displeased with it.” The 
man stopped and looked at the pale, sick child for a 
moment, and then said, ‘1 don’t know how it is, but ] 
cannot help minding this child, she is so good. I do just 
as she bids me; she is an angel, she has never done 
wrong, I will do what she tells me to”; and he sat down 
and was quiet, 

Then Dr. Tuckerman told the woman that he had per. 
mission to take her sick children to a place where they 
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would be well nursed and clothed and educated, if they 
recovered, but that she must give them up to those who had 
the control of it. The woman who before this had look- 
ed very savage, now burst into tears, and said, “No, I 
shall be well soon, and can work and keep them with me. 
Sick children want their mother, and I can speak to them 
now, and soon I can do something for them. I will never 
consent to their leaving me, I had rather starve than 
part with them.” The man said, “*The boy you may 
take, but the girl, though she is not my child, I will never 
part with.” The woman would not part with either. 
She was too weak to be reasoned with, and we left these 
unhappy beings comparatively comfortable and happy. 

The man’s native reverence for purity and goodness 
that a life of sin had not quite destroyed, and which was 
manifested by his submission to a little child who he 
knew had never done wrong, the mother’s preference of 
any suffering rather than to part with her sick children, 
the angelic innocence and holy power of the little dying 
saint, the uncalculating love that welcomed the uncon- 
scious new-born stranger into this scene of poverty, 
strife and suffering, as if it were there only as a messen- 
ger of peace and love, all these consoling and beautiful 
realities took the place in my mind of the horror and 
disgust which filled it at first, and I came away from this 
wretched place with a new faith in the goodness of God, 
a new conviction that in the vilest human being, we can 
trace lineaments which prove his relationship to Him, the 
Father of his spirit. I felta new stimulus to exertion 
that so I might help to bring back one wanderer from 
virtue and peace to his true home, to the conscious 
presence of the loving Father of all. 
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In my next letter I will tell you of some instances that 
have come to my knowledge of the generous love, the 
disinterested virtue, and the true piety, of the suffering 
poor in some of our cities. 

Your friend, : ee a © 





SUNSET ON LAKE ERIE. 


Tue Sabbath bell has ceased itschime. The multitude 
thronging the temple made with hands, have there paid 
their homage, received the benediction as worshippers, 
and departed. A solitary being here and there is seen 
wandering through the quiet streets. A little space re- 
mains for thought and meditation, and the tolling bell is 


again calling the people to the evening sacrifice. I too 
will seek Him, ‘* whose voice is heard in evening’s gale,” 
in the tabernacle not made with hands. Leaving the 
busy haunts of man, a by-path conducts me to the out- 
ward temple, where God appears in every form, and his 
voice is heard in every sound. 

My path leads me into a little ravine formed by the 
washing away of the qnicksands, and from thence toa 
little grass plat, widening between Erie’s surge and the 
heights above. No sound is heard save that of the dis- 
tant bell and the soft rippling of the waves which gently 
creep o’er their pebbly bed, then die along the shore as 
if afraid to break the universal silence. It is the stillness 
of a Sabbath eve. The broad expanse of Erie’s waters 
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are spread out at my feet. No angry tempest, or dashing 
billow disturbs its quiet repose ; but the heavings of its 
breast are as unbroken and soft as the breathing of a 
slumbering infant. 

I love to listen to its gentle murmurings, and to gaze 
upon its “limpid slumbering ;” unbroken by a single 
sail, especially at this hour—when the first shadows of 
the declining sun begin to darken its surface. Far away 
to the right, dark heavy clouds hang brooding, casting their 
sombre hue upon the waters beneath. A single line of blue, 
points out the meeting of clouds and waters, while above 
and beneath it, darkness reigns; save where the beacon 
light, as a lone star glimmers amid the sleeping soli- 
tude. Cheering indeed is that beacon; like hope, sweet 
hope, ** That star on life’s tremulous ocean.” 

At the left, the sun with dazzling splendor is fast 
sinking to his watery bed. Askance he casts his fiery 
beams over the crystal surface, which anon reflects 
them with ten thousand varied hues, to the eye of imagi- 
nation, producing ‘‘a sea of glass mingled with fire.” 
Above, a few fleecy clouds, lightly floating in the 
sunbeams, their shadows gaily dancing over its glassy 
bosom, seem like airy beings playing mid ocean’s soli- 
tude. 

Guarding these are those everlasting rocks, which for 
ages have stood, saying to the turbulent mountain wave, 
as well as the creeping billows, ‘“* Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no farther.” 

Above these rocks the stately forest still waves its 
towering head, as in defiance of wind and tempest. On 
the one hand is the dazzling light of the setting sun, and 
the gay images there ; on the other the darkness of eter- 
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nal night; while immediately before me is the com- 
mingling of light and shade. But see! the sun which 
sheds enchantment o’er the scene, is now dipping his 
beams in the watery expanse; he drinks deeper and 
deeper ; sinks more and more ; now but a ring appears ; 
he sinks—is gone, but not without leaving some trace 
behind. 


“ He shoots his beams 
Upspringing through the purple night, 
Swifter than lances of the northern light.” 


And the sky which before was pale and warm, now 
seems lighted by a touch from the eternal throne. But 
the ** sea of glass’? becomes more and more obscure, the 
curtain of night is almost closed around, the glittering 
hosts besprinkle the sky, yet the bright rays shoot upward 
streaking the heavens with their red glare long after the 
source from whence they sprung has disappeared. 

I love to worship God in his outward temple, I love to 
hear his voice in the storm, and to see him in the calm, I 
love to see Him in the sunas he whirls his course through 
boundless space, and 


“ As he sinks in his ocean bed, 

And yet anon uprears his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


I love to see Him in the solemn darkness of midnight, 
in the starry train, and in the blue ethereal sky. I love 
to see Him in the trembling wave, and in the heaving 
breast of the little billow. I love to see Him ruling the 
storm, Him who walked the waves and with a word 
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hushed the fury of the tempest. I love to see Him in 
the groves, the forest, and in the dew-drop that trembles 
on the blade of grass. I love to see Him on the moun- 
tain’s brow, and in the smiling vale beneath. I love to 
see Him in the fields among the flowers, and to worship 
Him in the still hour of twilight. I love to worship God 
in his sanctuary, but dearly do | love to meet Him in the 
temple of nature, whose every flower, every spire of 
grass, every shrub, every tree tells me of his goodness. 


“ Oh in each wind, each fountain flow, 
Each whisper of the shade, 
Grant me my God thy voice to know, 
And not to be afraid.” 
B. M. C. 
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Go still the heaving ocean’s roar, 
Go chain the viewless wind, 

Then upward with the eagle soar, 
"Till earth is left behind ; 

Pluck each bright star that shines on high, 
And quench the sun in night, 

Roll up the beauteous azure sky, 
Then downward bend thy flight : 

And when thou hast the ocean still’d, 
When thou hast chain’d the wind, 

When sun and stars are quench’d in night, 
THEN TURN TO FETTER MIND! 

M, & @ 
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THE CANARY BIRD. 


A TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Dorine that unhappy period of France, when the 
ancient throne was subverted and a multitude of noble 
families plunged into the deepest misery, the family of 
Erlan lived upon the other side of the Rhine. Herr 
Von Erlan was a very noble, excellent man, his wife an 
exceedingly good, amiable woman, and their two chil- 
dren, Charles and Lina, were faithful copies of the pa- 
rents. As soon as those fearful disturbances which cost 
all Europe so much blood and so many tears, burst 
forth, Herr Von Erlan removed from the capital to his 
most distant country estate, between the Rhine and the 
Swiss mountains. Here, in his chateau, which with the 
village pertaining to it, was surrounded with rocks, vine- 
yards, cornfields and whole forests of fruit trees, he 
resided amid his family in the profoundest quiet, remote 
from the bustle of the world. His tenants, who loved 
him as their greatest benefactor, but who had formerly 
been accustomed to see him only a few weeks in the 
year, were now exceedingly rejoiced to have him per- 
manently among them, The good he did them was be- 
yond description. The surrounding country resembled a 
garden, but this excellent man turned it intoa paradise. 

As a good father, he esteemed himself happy in find- 
ing time to become the teacher of his children. His 
happiest hours were those in which he gave them in- 
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struction in religion. He was firmly convinced that re- 
ligion alone is capable of truly educating man, of giving 
him real worth, rendering him happy, and consoling him 
under trials and death. The admirable mother, who was 
penetrated with the same sentiments, used’ always to be 
present at these lessons, and now and then uttered some 
impressive word from her pious maternal heart. In this 
season of danger, the father spake with peculiar emotion 
concerning God’s holy providence and trusting in Him. 
The mother, when she looked at her children who must 
pass through this disturbed world, and then thought of 
the all-guiding Love on high, shed tears of pensiveness 
and joy, and her words were spirit and life. What thus 
came from the heart, went directly to the heart. The 
good children listened, full of attention and devotion, and 
the bright tears often glistened in their eyes. Parents 
and children, notwithstanding the dangers threatening 
around them, were in a serene and hopeful state. 

Besides the all-important subject of religion, the father 
instructed his children in all other necessary and useful 
knowledge, not even omitting to add that which is orna- 
mental and renders human life more agreeable. Among 
his other accomplishments, he played remarkably well 
on the harpsichord, and sang so admirably, that he could 
searcely be surpassed by any one except his wife. He 
consequently taught little Charles to play on this instru- 
ment, and the gentle Lina to sing. 

On a dull, gloomy evening, towards the end of winter, 
the father and mother, Charles and Lina were sitting to- 
gether in their warm, well-lighted parlor, by their splen- 
did harpsichord; for music and singing were at this 
season of the year their usual evening entertainment. 
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The father had composed a little hymn on purpose for 
the two children, and had added to it an easy, pleasing 
melody, so arranging the accompaniment on the harpsi- 
chord, that with his little finger the boy might succeed in 
it. The mother knew nothing about it; the children 
wished to give her an unexpected pleasure with the 
hymn. After she had sung some inspiriting air with her 
incomparable voice, which the father accompanied with 
the pleasant tones of the instrument, he said, “ Now, 
Charles and Lina, let us hear your little piece.” Charles 
seated himself at the instrument and played, and Lina 
sang with her delicate little voice, somewhat timidly, but 
very sweetly, the following lines. 


“ Faithful and true, 
Art thou, O God, 
So take I heart, 
Beneath thy rod. 


The thunder rolls, 
The lightnings glare, 
Their might is gone. 
Lo! God is there. 


Then let earth pass, 
As pass it will. 

I tremble not, 

God keeps me still. 


Who to Him turns 
With steadfast look, 
Hath his peace built 
Upon a rock. 


Good heart I take 
Beneath his rod ; 
For good, most good, 
Art Thou, O God.” 
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The mother was enraptured with this first hymn of 
her beloved children. No royal concert at court, could 
have given her so much delight. She embraced her 
children with tears. ‘* Yes,’? she said, ‘the God who 
has protected you thus far, will continue to be your Al- 
mighty Preserver.” Just then the door of the apartment 
was suddenly thrown open; armed national guards, in 
their uniform, stormed into the room; the leader exhib- 
ited his commission, and the noble father was arrested— 
without opposition, and on the instant, he must be carried 
off to the city-prison. He was accused as a royalist and 
an enemy of freedom. The mother threw herself at 
the feet of the rough men, who grimly stood before her 
with dark flashing eyes, black hair, wildy hanging over 
their foreheads, and tremendous whiskers; the warm 
tears ran down her cheeks, which were pale with terror. 
The two little ones lifted up their tender hands, begging 
and praying their father not to go away. One tear fol- 
lowed another, and soon they could not utter a word 
more through sobbing. All was in vain. So far from 
being allowed to wait till morning, he was not even al- 
lowed one hour for packing the few necessaries which he 
must carry with him to his dismal residence in the pri- 
son. There was no help. He must instantly depart; and 
even while the mother weeping and wailing aloud, was 
embracing him, and the children were climbing around 
his knees, he was forcibly torn from them and carried 
away. 

The grief of the mother and children was indescriba- 
ble. They were put under guard in their apartment, to 
prevent a farther alarm in the village, where Herr Von 
Erlan was greatly loved. The mother in her agony was 
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unable to stand. Weeping, wringing her hands and 
raising her tearful eyes to heaven, she sate in an arm- 
chair; her children, mourning and sobbing, pressed 
around her. At length, the noble, pious mother again 
composed herself. ‘ Let us not, my dearest children,” 
she said, “so quickly give up our trust in God. He has 
permitted this great calamity to come upon us, He will 
give us grace to sustain it. He can direct it to our ad- 
vantage, and hereafter change it into joy. Let us there- 
fore say, in full trust and comfort : Lord, thy will be done !” 

The unfortunate woman tried every means for the 
deliverance of her beloved husband. As soon as the 
guard had withdrawn, she hastened to the city. She 
went to the judges, and maintained the innocence of her 
husband. She appealed to the whole neighborhood, to 
testify how quietly, how retired he had lived, taking not 
the slightest share in public affairs, nor even conversing 
upon them with any one. She threw herself at the feet 
of the judge ; but it was as if she had spoken to marble 
statues. She could not even obtain permission to visit 
her husband in prison. On the contrary, she was com- 
pelled to hear that in a few days he would die bya 
bloody death. 

When after three days she returned to her country 
seat, the chateau was surrounded with soldiers. Her 
property had been confiscated, and her habitation plun- 
dered and converted into a barrack. She was no longer 
allowed to enter it, and sorrowfully passed on. She 
wept and lamented for her children; because no one 
could tell her where they were. All her people were 
scattered. It was now late in the evening; she knew 
not whither to turn herself, nor where to pass the night. 
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Then, in the twilight, her old faithful servant Richard, 
met her and said to her, ‘‘ Dear, kind, gracious lady, you 
are in danger every moment of being apprehended. In 
your heat, you suffered some words to escape you about 
* Unrighteousness and cruelty crying to heaven, and op- 
pression under the mask of liberty.’ Evil-minded per- 
sons have taken up these words and reported them 
against you before the authorities. No way of safety 
now remains for you but in instant flight. To conceal 
you, would be attended with too many dangers. You 
cannot rescue your husband, and to remain here would 
serve only to destroy yourself. Your children are at my 
house ; come there yourself. My brother, an old fisher- 
man of the Rhine, is in readiness. I will accompany 
you to him this very night, and he will then safely trans- 
port you and your children over the Rhine. Your life 
at least, will be thus preserved.” 

She went to the good Richard’s house, which was be- 
low in the village. But here a new distress awaited her. 
Lina, from grief and terror, had been taken sick on the 
very day that her mother repaired to the city ; the illness 
had greatly increased this evening. The poor child lay 
in a violent fever. She was out of her head and did not 
once recognise her mother. ‘The mother now resolutely 
determined to remain and take care of her dear sick 
child. The physician, who was present, most earnestly 
dissuaded her. ‘* The child,” he said, ** cannot hold out 
much longer ; she will never recover her senses, and may 
already be considered as dead. Your ladyship’s presence 
cannot be of the slightest service to the poor child. It is 
therefore your duty to think of your own preserva- 
tion.” * 
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The deeply distressed mother stood at the sick bed, 
deadly pale and with streaming eyes, unable to resolve 
to depart. With pressing entreaties, the physician gently 
took her by the arm, in order to lead her away. She 
advanced two steps towards the door, shuddered, turned 
back with outstretched arms to embrace her daughter, 
and cried in a tone of the most intense anguish, ‘ No, 
dear child, I cannot forsake you, my own life J] regard as 
nothing, J will die with you.” 

Old Richard and his wife with uplifted hands implored 
her to depart at once, and both solemnly promised to 
take care of the sick little girl as if she were their own 
child. ‘ Night has come,” said Richard, “ only under 
its protecting darkness, is it possible for you to escape. 
Every delay brings danger, and may cost, not your life 
only, my most gracious lady, but mine and that of my 
wife ; for it is forbidden on pain of death, to harbor any 
one over night, without first giving notice.” 

** Well then, dear, precious Lina,” cried the mother, 
prostrating herself on the daughter, “If I can be of no 
more use to you in this world, if my staying can be of 
no purpose but to bring these good old people to the 
scaffold, I will, in God’8 name depart. Farewell, dearest 
angel, go hence to the mansions of peace, where inno- 
cence no longer suffers, where there are no more tears, 
and where loving hearts will no more be parted.” 

Little Charles, who stood by his mother, took his sister 
by the hand, and said, weeping and “sobbing, “ Rejoice, 
dear Lina, for you will soon be a beautiful angel in 
heaven. There you will be better off than here on 
earth, where we must always live in such fear and dis- 
tress. Oh how willing I should -be to go with you.” 
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The mother now knelt down by the sick bed of her 
beloved daughter, and said, looking up to Heaven, “ Let 
her be an offering, O God, to Thee, surrendered wholly 
and entirely to thy grace and mercy.” She was silent 
for some moments, then quickly arose, kissed Lina, took 
Charles by the hand, and without looking back, hurried 
trembling and tottering to the door. 

The lady Von Erlan now resigned herself to flight. 
The faithful servant had collected a few necessaries for 
her journey. He walked before her, heavily laden. The 
poor lady, with a bundle under her arm, followed him 
and led by the hand her dear boy, who carried a small 
parcel. Nota word was spoken. The night was most 
unfriendly ; it rained and blew fearfully. ‘ This storm, 
this torrent of rain, this horrible darkness,” softly said 
the old man at last, “are special blessings from God ; 
they protect us from our pursuers. Were there a lovely 
moonlight, we should assuredly be discovered. So it is, 
that what seems to us most dreadful, always turns out to 
be for our highest good. Thus it is with all the calami- 
ties, tempests and dark dispensatiuns of life.” 

They came to the dwelling of the old fisherman ; they 
entered his little sooty apartment which was dimly light- 
ed by a solitary lamp. The venerable fisherman bade 
the lady and her boy heartily welcome to his hut. 
While with Richard’s assistance he was drawing his 
boat into the Rhine, his wife placed some warm broth, 
bread, and a little wine before the lady and the boy. 
Trembling with fear and cold, they partook of a small 
portion of them. ‘The two men now returned and con- 
ducted the lady to the Rhine. The moon being in her 
last quarter, had already risen, and looking from time to 
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time through the parted clouds, relieved in some degree 
the frightful darkness. The good lady felt a cold shud- 
der while she stood in the tumultuous night, amid wind 
and rain, on the bank of the deep rushing stream, and 
saw before her the little frail boat, hardly strong enough 
to bear two persons, in which she was to embark with 
her child and be transported over the river. The men 
encouraged her; the old fisherman entered it, seized the 
rudder, and said, with pious confidence, ‘‘ God will help 
us over!” 

Richard now took leave. Amidst the plunder of the 
chateau, this faithful servant had saved a gold snuff box, 
a gold watch, and two rings set with precious stones. 
These he now delivered to the lady Von Erlan, adding 
besides, some gold coins which he had laid up in her 
service, without telling her that they belonged to him. 
He then kissed her hand, shedding warm tears, and 
clasped the boy in his arms with sobs. ‘O my dear, 
gracious lady,” said he, ‘1 am now an old man, and I 
probably see you and Charles for the last time. I can 
do no more for you; but God will take care of you. 
He will still give you to see happy days. Soexcellent a 
mistress cannot come to harm. I would accompany you, 
did I not still hope to find the means of saving our good 
and gracious master. I shall try every thing. All wept 
and sobbed. The mother once more charged him to 
take care of her husband and daughter. The old man 
promised, and assisted her little Charles to embark. As 
the small vessel pushed off from the land, Richard knelt 
down on the sand and lifted his hands to heaven. 
“« Here,” said he, ‘I will kneel, and pray to God that 
you may pass over safely. I will not rise from my knees 
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until my brother brings me the glad tidings of your pre- 
servation. Would te God that [ might hereafter bring 
you the same glad news concerning your dear husband 
and beloved daughter.” 

The lady Von Erlan was safely transported over the 
Rhine with her boy, and they were now in security. 
Only this was no place in which she could fix her abode. 
As a residence, it was expensive to the emigrants, and 
the theatre of war was besides daily approaching nearer. 
She proceeded according to the directions given her by 
Richard, along the bank of the Rhine, towards Switzer- 
land; her means were constantly diminishing. A resi- 
dence in Switzerland was represented to her as too 
expensive, and she was advised to seek lodgings in 
Suabia. After going backwards and forwards several 
times in vain, she arrived at the borders of the Tyrol. 
At last, through the mediation of a friend of humanity, 
she obtained the consent of an old Tyrolese to take her 
into his cottage. Without delay, she commenced the 
journey with her little Charles; a guide, who at the same 
time carried her baggage, went before her. She crossed 
high mountains and deep valleys. After ascending one 
more mountain, she espied at an awful depth, a small 
green valley. On the right side of this valley, beneath 
a dark, far overhanging precipice, were situated some 
low, wooden cottages, with flat, almost level roofs, among 
which rose like a gray mound, the shingled roof and 
steeples of a little chapel! On the left of the valley, 
extended a dark grove of fir-trees, behind which two 
mountain peaks towered toward the clouds. Though all 
was already green and blooming in the valleys, these 
were still entirely covered with snow. The guide 
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pointed with his staff into the valley, and said, “ That is 
Schwarzenfels. Here below, lives the good old man who 
is to receive you.” The lady sighed, and descended the 
narrow foot-path. The old Tyrolese, who was expecting 
her that day, came to meet her with a cheerful friendly 
countenance. He was still a ruddy old man. With our 
forms of politeness he was unacquainted, and had never 
been accustomed to say you to any one. He had, not- 
withstanding, a very strict sense of propriety. By way 
of showing his respect for the stranger lady, he had 
dressed himself at this time in his Sunday coat and scar- 
let vest, and wore on his head a handsome green hat, 
with curling cock’s feathers. ‘* God bless thee, gracious 
lady,” said he, “I am glad to be able to lodge thee and 
the little master, under my roof.” 

His wife, a friendly old woman with white hair and 
red cheeks, was standing at the door of the house. She 
was dressed very clean, and as she had just come out of 
the kitchen, she first dried her hand on her white apron, 
and then offered it to the lady, saying, “* God bless you, 
dear lady ; our meal is now ready, but you must put up 
with a little; we have hardly any thing but milk and but- 
ter, oat-bread and potatoes.” 

The Tyrolese carried the lady into an adjoining apart- 
ment, the small window of which commanded a view of 
the dark pine forest and the two snow-covered mountains. 
The whole furniture of the room consisted of a table, a 
bench, and a couple of pine chairs, with a bright green 
earthen stove, which also served as a hearth; next to it, 
was moreover, a small miserable sleeping room. But the 
lady thanked God that she had found even this humble 
place. 
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She arranged her slender means of house-keeping, as 
well as circumstances permitted. She did her own cook- 
ing, and occupied the remainder of her time in knitting 
and sewing, whereby she was constantly earning some- 
thing. Her chief care was to find employment for 
Charles. She was destitute of books to assist her in 
teaching him _ herself, and he had besides already begun 
to learn Latin. As she was one morning mournfully 
thinking on this subject, the little chapel bell began to 
ring. Her good Tyrolese hurried in, and told her that 
the pastor of the village on the other side of the moun- 
tain, was to celebrate holy mass here to-day. The lady 
Von Erlan immediately repaired to the chapel with her 
son. The clergyman made a little address which deeply 
affected her. After divine service she spoke with him, 
and found that he was a very sensible, pious, affectionate 
man. He promised to provide the necessary books and 
give the boy instruction for two hours every afternoon, if 
he would take the trouble to cross the mountain. 

Charles consented joyfully, and now that he had ob- 
tained fixed employment, was once more contented. 
Each time, he could scarcely wait for dinner, in his zeal 
to cross the mountain that he might be in season for his 
books. In the mean while, whenever it rained, as was 
sometimes the case for days together, the poor boy had 
scarcely any entertainment. His intelligent mother 
considered innocent recreation to be almost as necessary 
as occupation, and was consequently anxious to provide 
him with both. 

In the Tyrol, many Canary birds are trained up, and — 
then sold by the dealers in them, far and wide, in all 
directions. The old peasant kept a number of young 
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ones together which were extremely beautiful. Charles 
begged his mother to buy him one, as these birds were 
so cheap here; ‘ At home,” he said, ** Lina always had 
one of this species. Do buy me one, and then we 
shall have something even among these rocks and for- 
ests, to remind us of our dear father-land.””> The good 
mother at once consented, and the boy looked out for 
the very prettiest among them all, which most resembled 
the one formerly owned by his sister. 

Charles took the greatest pleasure in the little yel- 
low bird, with his bright black eyes; it soon became 
tame; it perched on his outstretched fore-finger, and 
picked the crumbs of bread from his red lips. When 
he was writing, it flew towards him, alighted on his pen, 
and pecked at his finger, so that well as he liked the 
sport, he was often obliged to shut him up that he might 
not be hindered in his work. When the little bird began 
to sing, Charles could not praise his tones sufficiently. 
‘*Thou must teach him to whistle some pretty tune,” 
said the Tyrolese one day. Charles thought that the 
old man was jesting; he did not know that a bird could 
be taught. ‘The Tyrolese brought out a little flute which 
he called a flageolet. ‘* Oh !”’ said Charles, ‘* was there 
ever such a beautiful little ivory pipe?”” The Tyrolese 
played a dancing tune on it, and showed him how to 
hold it. Charles was enraptured with its clear pure tone, 
and as he had a great talent for music, and could soon 
imitate any tune that he heard, he very easily learned 
to play on it. He would play the same piece often to 
the bird, and when at last the bird sang it for the first 
time perfectly, without any mistake, Charles leaped for 
joy, and his mother laughing said to him, “ See to it that 
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you get your lesson as accurately, and as free from 
hesitation as the bird.” The Canary bird and the little 
flute enlivened many an hour for the merry Charles and 
his mother also, especially when the wind and rain 
confined them to their gloomy apartment. L. 0. 












{To be continued.] 





OUR LIZZY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Onty four years, sweet Lizzy, hast thou been with us here— 
Thy laughter making music to many a loving ear; 

Thy step so free and buoyant, thine eye so clear and bright, 
Thou art indeed a sunbeam just lent us for thy light. 














We bless thee, dearest Lizzy, for every passing hour 
Made brighter by thy presence, our little household flower! 
We love thy free caressing—the tribute of a heart 

Whose thoughts must all be music,so pure and good thou art. 





[ would that I might shield thee from every storm of life— 
That I might wisely teach thee to shun the paths of strife; 
But oh, thou wouldst be wanting in strength to do and bear 
If life’s appointed discipline, thy spirit might not share. 





My heart breathes every blessing that holy love can frame 
While praying for thy future in Jesus’ hallowed name! 
May fourscore, if thou livest, find thee as pure as now, 

No shadow on thy spirit, though wrinkled be thy brow! 


H. J. Ww. 
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ASKANIENBURG. 


In a narrow valley at the foot of the mountain Askan- 
ienburg, enlivened by numerous mills, there lived once a 
poor miller. ‘Though he exerted himself to the utmost 
to get on in the world, and labored and saved wherever 
he could, and from morning until evening, yet he could 
not succeed in bettering his condition,"nor in throwing off 
the heavy debts that encumbered his property. Scarcely 
could he earn a scanty subsistence for his numerous 
family, and had moreover since many years the sorrow- 
ful prospect that the crazy building would fall down, and 
leave him a beggar, without the power of building it up 
again. . 

There lived in the house of the poor miller a servant 
girl, who slept in a narrow chamber in the attic of the 
old house. One midnight she awoke, as the full moon 
shone into the room. She thought the day had dawned, 
and that she had overslept herself. In great terror and 
haste she put on her clothes and hastened to the kitchen 
to kindle the fire.. She struck and struck, but in vain: 
tinder and flint refused their service. She looked about 
in trouble how she should get some fire, and through the 
kitchen window, across on the opposite side of the valley 
she saw a mass of glowing coals. She was indeed not a 
little alarmed at seeing fire in so unaccustomed a place, 
and rubbed her eyes, thinking it must be a mistake, but 
the heap of coals still continued to glow on the moun- 
tains. * Well,’ thought she, ‘then I can get some coals 
to make a fire.” She took a shovel and an earthen pot, 
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opened the door gently, and crossed the narrow bridge 
over the stream, but how she started !—about the 
fire there lay men with singular features and costume 
long out of date, silent and immoveable. She stood still 
awhile, wondering at the singular sight ; she thought she 
was dreaming, but the clear full moon and the rushing 
water told her too plainly that she was awake. 

Though not timid by nature, she thought it best to go 
back and wake up her master, for she thought the men 
must be vagabonds and evil intentioned. She was about 
to go, when one of the figures, by gestures and signs 
gave her to understand that she might come and help 
herself. ‘Then she took courage, went up, filled her pot 
hastily with coals, and hastened back joyful, but with 
beating heart, to make her fire. 

Scarcely had she emptied the bright, glowing coals 
upon the hearth and taken up wood to put on it, when in 
a moment it had gone out. Vexed and wondering she 
blew and blew, but in vain, the coals were and remained 
extinguished. What was to be done? Again she hast- 
ened back with pot and shovel to get some more. The 
men still lay in the same position. They lay immove- 
able, and did not hinder the girl from filling her pot. 
Being now bolder, she selected the largest and brightest, 
and hastened back to the kitchen. But scarcely were 
the coals poured upon the hearth, when they like the 
first, were extinguished. More astonished than vexed, 
she gazed at the dead coals, and a slight suspicion that 
something was wrong, arose in her mind. Undetermined 
what to do, fear of the reproof of her master drove her 
forth for the third time, but with a fixed determination 
not to go a fourth time. Fearlessly she approached the 
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In a narrow valley at the foot of the mountain Askan- 
ienburg, enlivened by numerous mills, there lived once a 
poor miller. ‘Though he exerted himself to the utmost 
to get on in the world, and labored and saved wherever 
he could, and from morning until evening, yet he could 
not succeed in bettering his condition,"nor in throwing off 
the heavy debts that encumbered his property. Scarcely 
could he earn a scanty subsistence for his numerous 
family, and had moreover since many years the sorrow- 
ful prospect that the crazy building would fall down, and 
leave him a beggar, without the power of building it up 
again. 

There lived in the house of the poor miller a servant 
girl, who slept in a narrow chamber in the attic of the 
old house. One midnight she awoke, as the full moon 
shone into the room. She thought the day had dawned, 
and that she had overslept herself. In great terror and 
haste she put on her clothes and hastened to the kitchen 
to kindle the fire.' She struck and struck, but in vain: 
tinder and flint refused their service. She looked about 
in trouble how she should get some fire, and through the 
kitchen window, across on the opposite side of the valley 
she sawa mass of glowing coals. She was indeed not a 
little alarmed at seeing fire in so unaccustomed a place, 
and rubbed her eyes, thinking it must be a mistake, but 
the heap of coals still continued to glow on the moun- 
tains. ‘ Well,’ thought she, ‘then I can get some coals 
to make a fire.’ She took a shovel and an earthen pot, 
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opened the door gently, and crossed the narrow bridge 
over the stream, but how she started !—about the 
fire there lay men with singular features and costume 
long out of date, silent and immoveable. She stood still 
awhile, wondering at the singular sight ; she thought she 
was dreaming, but the clear full moon and the rushing 
water told her too plainly that she was awake. 

Though not timid by nature, she thought it best to go 
back and wake up her master, for she thought the men 
must be vagabonds and evil intentioned. She was about 
to go, when one of the figures, by gestures and signs 
gave her to understand that she might come and help 
herself. ‘Then she took courage, went up, filled her pot 
hastily with coals, and hastened back joyful, but with 
beating heart, to make her fire. 

Scarcely had she emptied the bright, glowing coals 
upon the hearth and taken up wood to put on it, when in 
a moment it had gone out. Vexed and wondering she 
blew and blew, but in vain, the coals were and remained 
extinguished. What was to be done? Again she hast- 
ened back with pot and shovel to get some more. The 
men still lay in the same position. They lay immove- 
able, and did not hinder the girl from filling her pot. 
Being now bolder, she selected the largest and brightest, 
and hastened back to the kitchen. But scarcely were 
the coals poured upon the hearth, when they like the 
first, were extinguished. More astonished than vexed, 
she gazed at the dead coals, and a slight suspicion that 
something was wrong, arose in her mind. Undetermined 
what to do, fear of the reproof of her master drove her 
forth for the third time, but with a fixed determination 
not to go a fourth time. Fearlessly she approached the 
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group, filled the pot again from the midst of the most 
glowing heap; but scarcely had she turned round, when 
a threatening voice called out: ‘‘ Now don’t come 
again!’? Seized with terror she rushed to the mill, 
threw the pot on the hearth ; the coals went out, and the 
poor girl stood trembling and shivering in all her limbs. 
She looked with hesitation through the window at the 
spirit-group, who yet stood immoveable before her. 
Then the tower-clock in the town struck one, two,—up 
totwelve. And when the twelfth stroke sounded—away 
vanished the brilliant fire and the frightful forms; noth- 
ing more was to be seen. Full of terror she hastened out 
of the kitchen to her chamber and buried herself deep 
in the bed-clothes. For a long time she trembled as if 
with ague, until at last she went to sleep, wearied by the 
unusual excitement. 

The miller woke first the next morning. Wondering 
that no one was up in the house, he went to the kitchen 
to see whether the girl was there. But how was he as- 
tonished, on entering, at the bright yellow light that shone 
upon him from the hearth. He thought that the sleep 
was not out of his eyes, and he rubbed them, but it re- 
mained the same. Everything looked as yellow as gold. 
He approached, and—what does he see! a heap of gold 
pieces, bright as if just coined. ‘* Good God, what do I 
see!” cried he aloud, raising his hands. He took up a 
piece, threw it down again; “It’s as bright as gold! 
What a happy man I should be ! then would be an end of 
my sorrows and troubles.” Tears fell from his eyes; he 
sank down upon the hearth and prayed. 

In the mean time the girl came into the kitchen. Each 
uttered a cry of terror at the same time. She took her 
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master for one of the supernatural visiters, and was ter- 
rified at the unexpected apparition. r 

“Ah, it is you, Sir! I thought it was one of the 
black men.” ‘ What black men?” asked the miller. 
Then she told him all that had happened in the night. 
In the mean time the other members of the miller’s fam- 
ily came in and listened in astonishment to what the girl 
relared. A joy accompanied by dread at the happy in- 
cident, which they could still scarcely believe, took pos- 
session of all. But the gold lay before them, and was 
and continued gold. 

Now began a noble contention. The miller declared 
that the treasure did not belong to him, but to the girl. 
She refused it, and said that a small part was enough for 
her. Much was said on both sides, but neither would 
yield. Then the miller’s son came forward. ‘ Father,” 
said he, “let me settle the dispute. I have long loved 
the girl, let me marry her, and we will live with you, 
and all enjoy together what fortune has thrown in our 
way.” Then the father fell on his son’s neck and wept 
tears of joy. He joined the hands of the lovers; and 
soon after there was a grand wedding at the little mill, 
which on the following year was built up fine and stately, 
as may still be seen. 





Jesus always represents the condition of immortality 
in the good man as a fact; he has the certainty of eternal 
life in the consciousness of his own spiritual elevation 
over his natural life, or animal nature. 


C. FOLLEN. 
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EARLY LOST, EARLY SAVED. 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 


Wiruin her downy cradle there lay a little child, 

And a group of hovering angels unseen upon her smiled : 

A strife arose among them, a loving, holy strife, 

Which should shed the richest blessing over the new-born life. 


One breathed upon her features, and the babe in beauty grew, 
With a cheek like morning’s blushes and an eye of azure hue; 
Till every one who saw her, was thankful for the light 
Of a face so sweet and radiant with ever fresh delight. 


Another gave her accents and a voice as musical 

As a spring-bird’s joyous carol, or a rippling streamlet’s fall ; 
Till all who heard her laughing, or her words of childish grace, 
Loved as much to listen to her, as to look upon her face. 


Another brought from Heaven a clear and gentle mind, 
And within the lovely casket the precious gem enshrined ; 
Till all that knew her wondered that God should be so good 
As to bless with such a spirit our desert world and rude. 


Thus did she grow in beauty, in melody and truth, 

The budding of her childhood just opening into youth ; 

And to our hearts yet dearer, every moment than before, 

She became, though we thought fondly, heart could not love 
her more. 


Then out-spake another angel, nobler, brighter than the rest, 
As with strong arm but tender, he caught her to his breast ; 
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“ Ye have made her all too lovely for a child of mortal race, 
But no shade of human sorrow shall darken o’er her face. 


“ Ye have tuned to gladness only, the accents of her tongue, 
And no wail of human anguish shall from her lips be wrung; 
Nor shall the soul that shineth so purely from within 

Her form of earth-born frailty, ever know the taint of sin ; 


“Lulled in my faithful bosom, I will bear her far away, 
Where there is nor sin nor anguish, nor sorrow nor decay ; 
And mine a boon more glorious than all your gifts shall be— 
Lo! I crown her happy spirit with immortality ! ” 


Then on his heart our darling yielded up her gentle breath, 
For the stronger, brighter angel who loved her best was Death. 





PIC-NIC. 


“ Ou! Mother, can’t we have a pic-nic and go into the 
woods to-morrow ?” said little Mary, as she sat by the 
cradle of her sleeping baby brother, with a book in hand 
in which she had been reading a story of a May day 
walk. 

** It is too cold yet for a ramble in the woods, and ”— 

‘*Oh no,” interrupted Mary, “I can wear my cloak, 
and brother George can wear his too, and the baby,”— 
she hesitated. ‘ Mother, you can leave him at home.” 

‘“‘ But would you not feel happier to have little Frank 
go with us? You would be glad to draw him in his little 
carriage.” 
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“Yes, but you don’t allow him to be taken out much 
yet, and I thought it might be too cold for him :—see, he 
has opened his eyes, how beautiful he looks, don’t he, 
mother? \Vhat do you suppose he is thinking about, 
mother ? Perhaps,” she added, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ** perhaps he is thinking about the bowers of Eden, 
of Heaven. But mother, {| do want to have a pic-nic, 
and I do want this little beauty,” as she bent over the 
cradle and kissed him, “ to go too.” 

** Wait till pleasant summer comes, my little girl, and 
then perhaps, we will all go together; the baby shall go 
with us; you shall draw him in his carriage. I will stay 
by him while you search for flowers ; and I think we shall 
all enjoy it the more to have his happy face and merry 
little shout with us.” 

Just then, in ran little George, exclaiming, ‘* Oh! sis- 
ter come, come quick, here is a beautiful bird on one of 
our trees, I guess it is a parrot, come, Il catch him.” 

Away ran Mary to look at the bird, which proved to 
be a robin, and for the time forgot the pic-nic. 

Months flew by,—the little occupant of the cradle had 
advanced in infant knowledge. He would spring with 
delight, and spread his little hands as if to fly, at the 
sight of his father, and to the merry shouts of sister and 
brother, would return his answering note. He grew in 
beauty, and while taking his frequent rides in his little 
wicker carriage, clapping his tiny hands, and making 
music with his little voice, seemed to enjoy earth and 
heaven. Happy little being! shedding a spirit of love 
and beauty around thee ; let thy mission be fulfilled—it 
is short, angels are even now beckoning thee away. 

In the passing time Mary’s father was much absent 
from home; she thought they could not go without him, 
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and this with other causes prevented the long desired 
excursion. Before the flowers of summer faded, sudden 
and severe sickness seized upon the bright and happy 
babe. After a brief struggle, at the dawning of the 
day which marks the resurrection from the tomb of Him 
who when on earth, took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, his pure spirit ascended to its home in 
Heaven, and the tabernacle in which fur atime it had 
dwelt, and on which now seemed to rest angelic beauty, 
was soon to crumble and fade away. Little Mary, who 
had been familiar with those beautiful and touching lines 
of Mrs. Sigourney’s, ‘*Go to thy rest, my child,” &c. 
desired to have rose buds and forget-me-nots put into his 
hand. So with “fresh roses in his hand, buds on his 
pillow laid,” the little one was forever removed from the 
home on which he had shed such joy. 

Time passed on; the pic-nic was not often spoken of. 
Spring came again to clothe the face of nature with fresh 
beauty. 

‘** Mother,” said George, “‘ Why didn’t we have our 
pie-nic? We must go now; but we shan’t enjoy it so 
much as we should if little brother could be with us.” 

** No, we shall miss our anticipated pleasure in seeing 
him so happy amid the grass and flowers; but my son, 
is it not delightful to us to know that he is now where he 
will be ever surrounded with beauty ? There may be in 
the bright home to which he has gone, flowers surpass- 
ingly lovely and fragrant; singing birds, and all things 
more beautiful than nature around us here.” 

‘‘ Has he wings now to fly about with the little birds ?” 
asked George. ‘“ Perhaps,” added he almost breathless, 
“he will come here to see us; he can fly to our door 
and knock. 
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‘** No, George, we cannot see him again here, but he 
may still be near us. Think of him my son when you 
are good and happy, as watching you with delight,—you 
will be encouraged to strive to become a better and more 
obedient child. Think of him when naughty feelings 
are rising in your heart, think of your angel brother, his 
spirit will come to you with good thoughts and kind feel- 
ings, think of him as still loving you and watching around 
you, sent by your Heavenly Father, and you cannot be- 
come a bad boy.” 

** Yes,” said George, thoughtfully, ‘* and if I am good, 
when I die | shall see him.” 

If our little readers have any desire to know whether 
the pic-nic is ever enjoyed, they may perhaps, hear from 
us again. M. 





THE ARTIST’S RETURN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


One fair day in October of the year 1498, the eyes of 
the idle and the curious were arrested by one of the pil- 
lars of the Hotel de Ville of Nuremburg. This pillar was 
almost entirely covered by a huge placard on which 
could be read as follows :—‘“* Joseph Durer, goldsmith of 
this city, informs his fellow citizens that there will be 
this evening, at his shop in the street of the clock, a 
general sale of objects of art in gold and silver. The 
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‘ 


catalogue is too numerous to be given here. The sale 
will commence at four o’clock.” 

** What!” exclaimed one of the bystanders, who by 
the style and magnificence of his dress appeared a rich 
stranger lord, ** what! the rich goldsmith sell by auction 
the wonderful products of his art! By what misfortune 
is he reduced to such an extremity ?” 

**'You are probably ignorant, signor, of the fact, that 
Joseph Durer has made the greatest sacrifices to sustain 
the credit of his son-in-law, lately one of the principal 
merchants of Lubeck. This son-in-law has absconded, 
leaving considerable debts. It is to repair this disaster, 
to save the honor of his grandchildren, and preserve 
their name without reproach, that the good man is part- 
ing with the precious works which have been the pride 
and joy of his old age, and which, from long possession, 
have become ina degree identified with his existence. 
This noble conduct is well worthy of a loyal citizen of 
Nuremburg, and -has gained for him universal respect. 
But why must a sad recollection mingle itself with the 
general praise, and disturb the pleasure of this universal 
sympathy ?” 

“ May I, sir, without impertinence,” asked the stran- 
ger in the rich dress, “‘ ask you the meaning of your last 
words ?” 

** Willingly, signor. You must know that Joseph 
Durer had three sons and one daughter. His daughter 
he gave in marriage, with a great dowry, to this merchant 
of Lubeck who has just failed. His two eldest sons he 
placed at great expense, one at the court of the Elector 
of Bavaria, the other at that of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar. There they have made brilliant and rapid pro. 
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gress, have even forgotten their old father, and have ex- 
changed their plain citizen name for the pompous titles 
of count and baron.” 

*- And the third son, what has become of him ?”’ 

** Albert ?”’ replied the citizen, “ why, he would be an 
artist, and his father opposed it. ‘ You shall be a gold- 
smith as I have been,’ said he to the child, when he 
teased him for pencils and paper; ‘or you shall quit my 
house ; for I will not support you any longer than you 
shall handle the graver and mallet.’ ” 

** And what happened then ?” 

** Why, it happened that one fine day (it is now many 
years ago) the poor Albert disappeared. Since then, 
nothing has been heard of him. Whether he is alive, or 
dead, a soldier, or what he is, is more than I can tell 
you.” 

At this moment it struck four. The shop of the gold- 
smith opened, and the eager crowd entered. The auc- 
tioneers then began their business. Plates, dishes, covers, 
and vases of silver and gold were at first sold. Then 
came the turn of the precious works, the chef-d’ceuvres 
of the goldsmith. There were splendid caskets, carved 
with infinite labor; there were gothic edifices, saracen 
mosques with tracery as delicate as lace; there were 
immense basins of solid silver on which were represented 
in relief, subjects from the Old Testament: then came 
half-size figures copied from the antique with admirable 
exactness. 

As long as the auctioneer offered only the ordinary . 
products of his art, the old goldsmith had remained 
ealmly at the bottom of his shop; but as soon as he 
heard the names of his masterpieces, as soon as the auc- 
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tioneer, in hackneyed phrase, began to recount the beau- 
ty and merits of works which had rendered his reputation. 
so great and universal, he was no longer able to preserve 
his resigned attitude ; he rose, as if moved by an invisi- 
ble power, and began to move round the different pieces 
as they were sold, like a mother round the cradle of her 
sick child. 

** Six statuettes in gold and silver, after the antique!” 

** A thousand gold ducats,” said one voice. 

** A thousand and fifty,” said another. 

** Eleven hundred,” said the first. 

No one dared to bid higher, and they were knocked 
off. ‘ 

The old goldsmith hardly breathed. His cheeks were 
as white as his locks, and a convulsive trembling seized 
his limbs. Nevertheless he persisted in remaining near 
the public officer who was registering the sales. When 
all were sold, the old man looked round him with an in- 
definable feeling of fear. The most painful moment 
approached, that in which the purchasers would take 
away all those riches which had grown old with the art- 
ist, which in his eyes were the true penates of his home, 
and were to him almost a second life. 

** Let the purchasers of the twenty-three last articles 
present themselves,” said the officer. ‘ There is but 
one,”’ cried the same citizen who had the conversation 
we have reported with the stranger. 

“Let him present himself then and pay and give his 
name.” 

A yourg man appeared, of a sweet and pleasing coun- 
tenance, about twenty-six or seven years old. He was 
superbly dressed in the French fashion, and a Spanish 
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cloak ornamented with embroidery in gold and silk was 
hung gracefully from his shoulders. He wore round his 
neck a magnificent chain of gold, to which was suspend- 
ed a medal of the same metal, on which was a head of 
the emperor Maximilian. His hat was drawn over his 
brow, and his long, perfumed locks fell over a collar of 
the finest Malines lace. 

‘This is the sum total of my purchases,” said the 
young man, trembling, “ verify it if you please.” 

The officer compared it, and all being found right, he 
said to the young cavalier, ‘* Signor, your name, that I 
may inscribe it in the register.” 

The old goldsmith, seated in a corner, silently waited, 
with the anxiety of despair, till a gesture of the purchaser 
should give the signal for the removal of his precious 
relics. 

“ Write,” said the young man, hesitating—“ write— 
Albert—Durer.” 

At the sound of his name, the old goldsmith leaped up 
as if he had been but fifteen; in a moment he was in 
the arms of his son. 

“ Albert!” exclaimed he, ** My poor Albert! is it 
really you whom I see? you whom I hold in my arms! 
My son, who has not forgotten his old father! Do you 
really care for him still ?” 

“Care for you, my father!” said the young man, 
falling on his knees. ‘“Itis I who must ask pardon for 
having disobeyed you.” 

* Can I find it hard to forgive you,” said the old man, 
raising his son, ‘‘ a fault which restores me to life! !” 

‘** Father, young people often deceive themselves in 
the choice of the career they were intended to run: and 
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before they gain respect; they have’ need of more’ than 
one trial. Your rigorous course was founded on a sen- 
timent full of wisdom, on that sage axiom which says,’ 
‘Rather be a good artisan, that an inferior artist.” You’ 
were right, father, and perhaps I, on my side was’ 
riot wrong to act as I did.” 

**Yes, you have done well, Albert,” cried a voice’ 
from the crowd. It was the voice of the celebrated 
Hupsa Martin, who had given the boy his first ideas of 
painting, and had strongly urged him to pursue the art. 
“Thank Heaven for your son’s disobedience,” said he, 
turning to Joseph Durer, “ for at this moment Albert’ 
stands there, possessed of the secret of all the arts, and 
in all he already surpasses the most renowned artists of 
Germany. He is not only in the first rank of painters, 
he’ is also one of the most distinguished engravers, an 
architect, and a celebrated engineer. The emperor 
Maximilian has ‘named him his first painter, and employs 
alternately his brush and his graver: the republic of 
Venice wishes to entrust to him the construction of a 
fortress within their continental territory, and Louis XII., 
king of France, is begging him to proceed to Paris, to 
erect the monuments of that capital. What say you to 
that, master Joseph ?” 

** | say,” cried the goldsmith, embracing his son anew, 
‘that a great intellect is almost always the mark of a 
noble character, and that my Albert has proved to-day, 
that the good man is one with the man of genius.” 


[I know not if the above story be true, but it accords 
well with what we know of the amiable and excellent 
character of the great artist. Albert Durer was born in 
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Nuremburg in the year 1471. He was the son, as our 
story says, of a celebrated goldsmith, who destined him 
to the same pursuit, but the youth soon showed signs of 
a higher genius, and following its impulse, he went 
abroad to study. He soon became celebrated, and stood 
high in the favor of the emperor Maximilian. He ex- 
celled in every branch of art. He not only so far sur- 
passed his countrymen in painting as to be called the 
Father of the German School; but he was equally distin- 
guished as an engraver, and was the inventor of engrav- 
ing on wood. He also wrote treatises on geometry, 
architecture, and perspective. 

It is said that one day while the emperor was visiting 
the painter’s room, he wished to paint the upper part of 
a picture which he could not reach froma stool. The 
emperor ordered one of the nobles who attended him to 
hold the painter’s ladder. ‘*'The nobleman drew back, 
and with the utmost respect ventured to represent to his 
majesty a doubt whether such an office might not be 
derogatory to his rank. Maximilian replied that he con- 
sidered Albert far above any noble in his suite, for that 
he could at any time make a noble of a clown, but could 
not make a painter of a noble. In confirmation of these 
sentiments, he immediately ordered a patent of nobility 
to be made out for the painter.” 

Albert settled in his native city, of which he became 
a magistrate, and died, beloved and respected, at the age 
of fifty-seven, A. D. 1528. W. P. A.| 
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WHICH FORBIDS TO STRIKE OR RETURN A BLOW. 


‘** Tomorrow | am to go to school for the first time,” 
said Edward Graham to his friend Robert Bruce, “ and 
I am so very glad.” 

“For the first time, Ned!’ said Robert, “I thought 
you had been at school for the last two years.” ‘Oh 
yes, at a lady’s school, but that is nothing at all to a real 
boys’ school, where there are fights and games of all 
sorts.” 5 

** So you call fighting a game, do you?” said Robert ; 
‘*] think you have never seen two boys fighting and 
struggling together, each trying how much he can hurt 
the other, or you would never call it a game.” 

** No, indeed, I never saw a fight, and Tom Brown says 
i am but a baby, and he laughs at me so much that I am 
quite uncomfortable.” 

““T think you would be much more uncomfortable if 
you had fought and hurt one of your schoolfellows,” said 
Robert, ‘‘and I hope you will not try to imitate Tom 
Brown, for lam sure I could not love you if you were 
like him.” ‘“ But, Robert, he knows so well all about 
boys’ schools, and he says that if [ don’t fight, I shall be 
called a coward, and despised by the boys, and that 
would never do, you know. I am sure you would not 
wish me to be called a coward.” 

**T should not wish you to be a coward, Ned,” replied 
Robert, ** but I thik it would require more courage in 
you to refuse, than to fight: what think you?” ‘Oh 
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I know mamma says so, but still if the boys don’t think 
so, 1 must fight, for 1 could never bear to be called a 
coward, and Tom says I certainly shall be, till I have 
had a regular battle.” 

** How is it you have been so much with Tom Brown 
just now, Ned? he isa very rude ill-mannered boy, and 
Iam sure your father and mother would not wish you to 
make a companion of him.” 

** Why, Robert, 1 have been so lonely ; you were away, 
and then mamma went away, and papa comes home so 
late in the evening, that I never have time to talk to 
him.” 

** But you have your sister Emily, and your brothers— 
surely you can talk and play with them.” 

** Oh Emily is only a girl, and Tom laughs at me for 
being with girls, and then my brothers are such babies, 
they will not go to a boys’ school for several years.” 
Robert burst into a hearty laugh as Ned finished the 
history of his grievances, and said, ‘* Well, Ned, I have 
often heard that every one has his own peculiar troubles, 
but indeed I think yours are entirely of your own 
making ; however I cannot talk any longer to you now, 
for 1am on my way to my music lesson. So good bye, 
and I hope the next time I see you, will be with Emily 
and your brothers.” ‘‘ How very unkind Robert is to 
laugh at me,” thought Ned; ‘he does not go to school, 
so he cannot understand these things, or else he would 
know that however much I may love my sister and bro- 
thers, I must not do what is thought foolish by the boys.” 
Qh this must, how many little boys use the word where 
it is not necessary ! Robert Bruce had been brought up 
at home by wise and intelligent parents, who had engaged 
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masters to assist them in some departments of his educa- 
tion. He and Edward had been early friends, as were 
their fathers before them, anda true friend Robert had 
always been. He was two years older than Ned, being 
now twelve, while Edward was only ten. Ned was a 
quick clever lad, the delight of his schoolmistress, as 
well as of her pupils. He had been a very obedient 
tractable child at home, until just lately, since his ac- 
quaintance with Tom Brown. This boy having lost his 
parents, had come to live with his grandfather, who re- 
sided in the next house to Mr. Graham. He was about 
thirteen years of age, and having been much neglected, 
he had fallen into many wrong ways. He went to the 
school to which Edward was going, and tried to make 
him believe that it was unmanly to be seen with his sis- 
ter and young brothers, and would be famously laughed 
at, at school. Now this fear of being laughed at was 
Edward’s great weakness, and to avoid it he was willing 
to give up his pleasant walks with his brothers and sister, 
and even to avoid their society at home. If Emily was 
going to draw, he would read or write, or do anything 
rather than draw with her. If she proposed any game, 
he would quietly observe that she was only a girl, and 
did net understand boys’ plays. Now the truth was, 
that though Emily was a year younger than Edward, she 
understoed most things as well, and some things better 
than he did, for she was a very clever little girl, and had 
been at the same school with her brother, and always in 
the same class. Indeed, until now, the brother and sis- 
ter had been inseparable, and the change which had ta- 
ken place in Ned’s manner to her, was very distressing 
to the affectionate child. Mrs. Graham had quietly kept 
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Edward as much as she could out of the way of Tom 
Brown, whose appearance and manners she did not like, 
and until she was unexpectedly called from home, she 
had so far succeeded, that the two boys only knew one 
another very slightly. Tom soon discovered that Mrs. 
Graham had left home, and having already some idea of 
Ned’s weakness, he determined to make use of this op- 
portunity, and to obtain such influence over him, as would 
enable him to make Ned do anything he liked when they 
went to school together. Accordingly, one morning, as 
Ned was returning from a pleasant walk he had taken 
with the nurse, and his sister and brothers, he spied Tom 
peeping at him round the corner of the street they lived 
in. Ned’s enjoyment instantly vanished, and in the 
greatest agitation, he left hold of his sister’s hand, and 
walked on by himself, thinking this would show his man- 
liness. But Tom set up such a mocking laugh, that he 
was quite puzzled, and stood stock still, not daring to go 
back, and not liking to join Tom. 

Then Tom made a curtsey, and said, ‘* How do you do 
Miss Graham? I hope your mamma is very well to-day.” 
This was almost more than Ned could bear, and he had 
the greatest difficulty to help crying, but he knew that 
this would be the very worst thing he could do, if he 
wished to look manly, so he squeezed the tears back and 
walked on. He longed to rejoin his sister, but could not 
summon courage, and in this uncomfortable state of mind 
he arrived at home. 

For some days he carefully kept out of Tom’s way, 
but as we haye seen, his friend Bruce was from home, 
and his mamma was gone away,so he now and then 
strolled out without any direct object, and was rather 
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giad than otherwise to meet with Tom Brown, who could 
be plcasant enough when he wished. One day he was 
walking about in the garden, having refused to go out 
with the nurse, when hearing voices in the next house, 
he climbed up the wall and peeped over. Presently half 
a dozen boys ran out into the garden, among whom was 
Tom, and the moment he saw him he cried out, ‘* What 
are you afraid of, Miss Graham—cannot you get down 
frem that wall? But perhaps mamma won’t let you play 
with such rough boys.” 

** Dont tease him, Tom,” said a fine looking lad about 
Tom’s age, or a little younger, ** I dare say he will come 
and play with us, if we treat him civilly. He’s coming 
to our school, is not he?” ‘“ Yes,” said Tom, “ he’s 
coming to be made a boy of, for at present he is but a 
baby. I know all about it, Ned, don’t I?” added he ina 
provoking tone. 

** Never mind what you know,” said Frank Howard, 
the boy who had before spoken, “ ask him to come and 
play with us, will you?” * To be sure I will,” said Tom 
in an altered voice ; ‘come Graham, you will like to 
know some of your schoolfellows beforehand, shall you 
not?” Edward said he should, and was soon at play 
amongst them. 

He was surprised to find how very civil Tom was, and 
how pleasantly they all played together. Now you 
musi understand that Tom Brown was one of those boys, 
who when they have power, delight in tyrannizing over 
those, who are weaker or younger than themselves. But 
like almost all such boys, he was a great coward himself, 
and most careful not to displease braver or older boys. 
Frank Howard was a brave boy, anda good boy, and 
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Tom was very anxious not to offend him. So as soon a8 
he found that Frank did not like his mode of speaking 
to Ned, he changed his tone entirely, and carefully avoid- 
ed any of his teasing tricks. After they had been play- 
ing sometime, Ned began to feel very uncomfortable, 
thinking it was time to go home, and not liking to say so, 
for fear the boys would look surprised, or laugh at him. 
To his great relief, however, Frank stopped in the midst 
of the game and said, “I hear the clock six, and I pro- 
mised my mother I would go home at six, so good bye 
boys, I shan’t be able to play with you again till we meet 
in our school play-ground.” 

Off he ran, and Ned took the opportunity of running 
away at the same time. 

What a fine fellow that Howard is, thought he, I wish 
he would like me, and be my friend at school. But then 
Tom says I am too girlish for any boy to like me, and 
poor Ned sighed as he recollected this speech of Tom’s. 
From this day he spent much time with Tom Brown, 
determining to become manly enough to be the friend of 
Frank Howard. ‘Tom was delighted at this, and he al- 
ternately teased and cajoled poor Ned, so that when 
school really began, Ned was completely under his gui- 
dance, and did not dare to think for himself at all. The 
consequence was, that at school he was timid and fear- 
ful, and at home fretful and irritable, disdaining his sis- 
ter’s society, and disliking to be alone. His father saw 
him for so short a time each day, that he imagined all 
this arose from the novelty of going to school, and would 
soon wear off. 

The first half-holiday was to be spent in a long walk 
with his friend Robert, who, as my readers are aware, 
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returned home the day before Ned’s commencement of 
school life. He went to call.on Robert at the appointed 
time, but he did not feel as happy as he usually did in 
the prospect of a walk with his friend. He knew that 
Robert did not like Tom, so he did not wish him to know 
how great an influence Tom had acquired over him. 
Besides this, he had done several little things at school, 
for fear of being laughed at, which he felt were not per- 
fectly just and kind., This was the first time he had 
concealed any of his thoughts from Robert, and he found 
that it interfered sadly with his enjoyment. 

The boys walked to a spot about a mile from town, 
where there was a fine level road for bowling their hoops, 
or running races, or warming themselves in any other 
way. This was their favorite play place, but to-day, 
the quiet and studious Robert, was by far the quickest 
runner, and all the merry laughter came from him, while 
the usually active and joyous Ned seemed but half aware 
what he was about, and sauntered after his hoop as if 
he was tired. At length Robert began to feel that Ned 
was very dull, and he anxiously inquired if he wag ill. 
*“ Oh no, not at all,” said Ned. ‘ Then what is the 
matter?” said Robert. ‘‘ Nothing, 1 assure you, is the 
matter with me,” said Edward, growing redder with 
each word he spoke. Robert was completely puzzled, 
when following the direction of Ned’s eyes, he perceived 
a party of boys coming towards them. 

“« Why, Ned,” said he, at last, after watching him for 
some seconds, “‘ you are not afraid of those boys, are 
you?” * Afraid! oh, no, indeed lam not!” said Ned, 
with a great effort at fearlessness, ‘* what should I be afraid 
of?” As the boys passed, they nodded and winked 
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at Ned, and Tom Brown whispered some words which 
Robert could not hear. When they were gone, Robert 
came up to his friend, and, holding out his hand, said, 
** Ned, you are not ashamed of being seen with me, are 
your” ‘Thoroughly ashamed, indeed, did Ned feel at 
that moment—not of his friend, but of himself, and 
grasping the offered hand, he eagerly replied, ‘* No, no, 
dear Robert, ] never could be ashamed of you, and yet,” 
said he, hesitating, “I hardly know how to explain the 
feeling | had while those boys were by.” 

** Just tell me all about it, Ned,’ said Robert, ‘* and 
then you will be more comfortable, and so shall 1; for I 
have been quite puzzled by your conduct to-day.” 

Ned was silent a few minutes, and then with great 
difficulty he stammered out, ‘Do you know, Robert, 
Tom said I should never be a boy of any spirit, as long 
as I had a bookworm for my friend?” Robert laughed 
gaily, and said, ‘** Meaning me, I suppose.” ‘“ Yes,” 
said Ned, a little relieved to find that Robert did not care 
so much as he expected. ‘Then he added, * And to-day 
he whispered, ‘ He’ll be your friend, till time shall end,’ 
and all the boys laughed and winked at me.” 

‘* Well, Ned, never mind them all, we will be friends 
in spite of them; we have known each other ever since 
we can remember anything ; surely we need not care 
what they think of our friendship. ‘Tell Tom, tomorrow, 
that he never said a truer word than what he whispered 
to you this afternoon, and see what he will say to that.” 

Poor Ned was ashamed to confess that he dared not 
say this to Tom, but he was very much touched by 
Robert’s affectionate words, just when he felt that he so 
little deserved them, and he assured him that he did 
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indeed love him better than all his schoolfellows put 
together, and he did not care what they said about him. 
Robert then tried to induce him to talk freely of his 
school difficulties, and once or twice he had nearly suc- 
ceeded, but just when Ned was on the point of speaking, 
something seemed to rise up in his throat and prevent the 
words from coming out. So he evaded the question, 
much to Robert’s disappointment. 

This incident was of considerable use to Ned, for he 
was able to meet the teasing looks of Tom and his com- 
panions the next morning with much less fear than usual. 
It had occurred to him that there was a great similarity 
in character between Robert and Frank Howard. Now 


this was encouraging; for, thought he, if Robert loves - 


me, perhaps Frank may, some time. And though he 
knew that Robert was an excellent son, and brother, and 
friend, he was not sure that he was quite a model for a 
schoolboy. Respecting Frank, however, there was no 
doubt; for he had been at a boys’ school ever since he 
was six years old, and Ned perceived that, for some 
reason or other, no one ever laughed at or teased Frank. 
He was about to renew all his resolutions to leave off his 
childishness, and become manly as soon as possible, that 
he might win the love of Frank Howard, when a shade 
of doubt rushed unbidden across his mind, as to whether 
Tom’s instruction and example had really made him at 
all braver or more manly. ‘This was a very unpleasant 
idea, so Ned tried to banish the whole affair from his 
thoughts, and hurried to school to forget his troubles in 
his lessons. 

All hope of Frank’s friendship, however, seemed far 
off, for Ned saw nothing of him in school, and their 
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homes lay in the contrary direction, and poor Ned seemed: 


to have no idea of calling up courage without assistance 
from some one. Tom, of course, worked hard to re- 


cover the influence he feared he was losing, and kept 
close to him in the playground, and always walked home’ 


with him. 
In the midst of all these difficulties, Mrs: Graham re- 


turned. At first Ned thought of nothing but the delight 


of having his own dear mamma to talk to again; but 
when night arrived, and, as was her custom, she came to 
her little boy’s bedside to say a few words of peace and 
love, on which he might happily lie down to sleep, she 
found that he did not speak his thoughts freely and openly, 
‘as he used to do, and that he seemed half afraid of her. 
This was very distressing to her, but she said nothing 
about it then, and Ned could not help feeling relieved 
when she kissed him, and said, ‘‘ Good night.” He could 
not sleep for some time, for he was puzzling himself to 
discover why he dreaded being alone with his mother. 
He asked himself whether he did not love her as much 
as ever, or whether (as a little voice within suggested) he 
did not so well deserve her love as formerly. In the 
midst of his anxieties, sleep stole upon him unawares, 
and put all his difficulties to rest for a time. 


[To be continued. ] 





APHORISM OF LAVATER. 


Wuat is it you love in him you love ? What is it you 
hate in him you hate? Amnswer this closely to yourself, 
pronounce it loudly ‘and you will know yourself and him. 




















